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on offer a wide range of quality goods. They are crowded with
Portuguese of taste, good sense and keen business instincts. There
is no pervading vagueness ; no apathy and no fatalism, even if
there may be moments of " heroic rebellion " on the part of the
customer. The people are scrupulously polite and at all times
ready to assist the stranger. The streets are clean, the public
services efficient. Admittedly there is some poverty, as there is in
London and in other big British cities. A personal memory comes
to mind. It was of Christmas Eve in the early years of the recent
war. A sharp wind was blowing across the river when I left my
Lisbon hotel and hurried to catch the penny steamer from the
Praca da Commercio, the " Black Horse Square " known to every
tourist. On the other side, at Cacilhas, my friends were waiting
for me. We spent the morning walking about, noting incidentally,
some children who were playing in die streets. One little boy
was having to propel himself on a wheeled, wooden board, using
his hands as levers. He was without legs and his hands had become
abnormally large. Overhead was the most lovely sky in all
Europe. That scene reminded me of another incident witnessed
when having my shoes shined in the fashionable, wide, clean and
tree-lined Avenida da Liberdade, the thoroughfare which is the
pride of modern Lisbon. Motor-cars were passing at the rate of
one a second and I began, subconciously, to count the cars passing
up the avenue to the statue of the Marquess of Pombal against
those proceeding in the reverse down-hill direction towards the
Baixa or lower part of the city. The " ups " were winning when
there came walking towards me a tall, finely-featured, middle-
aged woman wearing rags which barely covered her terribly thin
body. She was pregnant. To each of her hands clung a ragged
child while on her head she was balancing a basket filled with
pickings from the streets. The basket would have been filled at
sunrise. She did not solicit alms and neither did her presence in
that orderly city of wealth occasion undue surprise, certainly none
to the bright-eyed, chattering boy at my feet. But those incidents,
of the legless child across the water and the woman of the Avenida,
were Isolated, and against memories of them must be placed those
of hundreds of white-coated children hurrying happily to school,
enthusiastic " victims " of the national drive to rid the country
from the stigma of illiteracy.